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A DISSERTATION on a PASSAGE in the SIXTH ILIAD of 
HOMER. By the Rev. EDWARD LEDWICH, L.L.B. 
M. R. I. A. and F. S. A. of London and Scotland. 



XJELLEROPHON, rejecting the amorous defigns of Anteia, Readoaober 
wife of Praetus king of Argos, immediately became the object of * 5 ' I791 ' 
her moft furious refentment : fhe infifted on. his death, but Prae- 
tus, refpecting the laws of hofpitality, declined perpetrating the 
deed, committing the execution of it to Jobates, king of Lycia, 
to whom Prsetus fent Bellerophon with letters expreflive of his 
wifhes. 

rpxtyag ev mvcMt invKTMy dvfuxpopa, 7roXXa. 

From thefe lines, from the opinion of Greek Scholiafts and 
fome expreflions in f Jofephus, it has been aflerted, that the art 
of writing was unknown, not only at the time of the Trojan war 
but in the age of Homer. A learned X compatriot has laboured 

( A 2 ) thefe 

* Homer, Iliad 6. f Contra-Apion, lib. i. $ Wood on Homer, p, 213— 214 
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thefe points, and in doing fo has added one inftance to many 
others of erroneous ingenuity and mifapplied erudition. I hope 
to make it evident, that Jofephus, Mr. Wood, and others, are 
miftaken, and that the preceding citation, fo far from fupporting 
their hypothefis, is pofitive proof of the contrary. This will 
oblige me to take a wider range than I originally defigned, and 
introduce fome remarks on Greek Palaeography. 

Josephus, who on this occafion is much relied on, is an unfafe 
guide ; becaufe the profeffed object of his work is, to depreciate 
the antiquities of other nations to aggrandize his own. Though 
eagerly purfuing this point, he is yet candid enough to own, 
that it -tyas a matter much * inquired into and difpiited, whether 
letters were in ufe at the Trojan war. Did critical and antiqua- 
rian inquiries then fupply materials and arguments fujficient to 
decide this quefiion in the negative, there can be no doubt but 
he would have embraced that fide. The opinion he delivers is, 
that the f prefent ufe of letters was unknown at that epoch to the 
Greeks. A dark expreiEon, the meaning of which feem.8 to be, 
that there were alphabetic elements in Greece in the Trojan 
times, though not applied to the recording events. The X early 
Fathers of the Church, who deferve as much credit as Jofephus, 
and other § writers quoted by Fabricius, fpeak of authors antece- 
dent to Homer, and whofe ages approach very near that of the 

deftrudtion of Troy. 

But 

* HoMm yiywi» attfut i% *»y fwwif. Jofeph. Sup. 

•j- Nv> »»«* t«» yyup.fi.Brw Xfn<«» '*•»"* •y»o»r. Jofeph. Sup. 

% Eufeb. Pnep. Evang. 1. 10. 

j Fabric. Biblioih. Gnec. torn, t . inklo. 
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But long before it became a fubject of critical or grammatical 
tnveftigation, Diodorus Seculus * tells us the Pelafgians had 
alphabetic elements which preceded the Cadmean. Euftathius j" 
fays, the Pelafgians preferved letters at the deluge of Deucaleon. 
What I have here translated letters in the original are s-o/^aa, ele- 
ments^. Thefe were the £ articulations of the human voice, of 
which letters were the figns, the types or fchemes.. Euftathius 
therefore intimates, that thefe Pelafgic were the- original. el emen-- 
tary Greek characters, which is true in fad;. 

The Iliad and Odyffey offer numerous proofs of the commer- 
cial intercourfe between the early Greeks, Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians ; and Diodorus Siculus and Eufebius agree in afcribing the 
fuperior attainments of Orpheus, Mufseus, Daedalus and the other 
lettered Greeks to their travels into the Eaft. Can we fuppofe 
thefe men, who at every hazard explored foreign climes in fearch 
of wifdom, could be infenQble to the ufe and advantages- of let- 
ters ? The Greeks were too lively and ingenious not inftantly to 
have adopted the art and practice of writing. Diodorus Siculus 
feems therefore more correct than Herodotus in giving the ufe 
of letters to the Pelafgians, and I am of opinion with him, that 
Cadmus § firft changed the Phoenician letters to the Greek enun- 
ciation, affixing to each a name and peculiar character. Herodo- 
tus 

* Lib. 3 et 5. 

f MiTtt to xanenXvcrfio) aaaa\ T* r»'X*« fKirtfj fiXXwut, <f*a\. . In Iliad 2. Diod. Sic. Sap, 

Tzetz. Chil. 5 — 10 — 12. 

J Tfaf*f*a rotJC" 8 iiafi(«' r">X e "" f*" V*t >r " al " tYI * m^unvtt *<*• » fSoyy*!" U To yfxjiuM-. 

mjuHot, n mtf, !*ijn«. Ammon. de differ. Vocab. 

$ Ilftrrtmt tw Z>AmxK> fUTodtiriH fiakixm. Diod. Sic lib. 3. 
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lus fays, that Cadmus, with the other arts and faiences, brought 
letters into Greece, where before they were unknown : that thefe 
were fuch as the * Phoenicians ufed ; but in procefs of time, with 
the f found they altered the rhythm of their letters, and laftly the 
Ionians changed the form of a few. 

It has always appeared to me unaccountable how Cadmus 
came to porTefs the exclusive honour of introducing an alphabet 
into Greece, when it is well known the other J leaders of expe- 
ditions from the Eaft could have done the fame as well as the 
petty prince of Bceotia. Therefore no fufficient reafon can be 
affigned for rejecting what has been advanced refpe&ing the Pelaf- 
gians and their ufe of letters ; and let it be remarked, that Pelaf- 
gus, Inachus, iEolus, Lelex and Cecrops, were the chiefs of 
oriental colonies an hundred years before Cadmus. If the fact 
then be, as is here prefumed, and which feems extremely probable, 
that the Pelafgians had letters, which Cadmus happily improved, 
Diodorous Siculus and Herodotus are eafily reconciled. For the 
latter informs us the Phoenicians (and Cadmus was one) them- 
felves changed the (pavy and pvfyog of their characters. The firft 
was their vocality or found : Thus for Aleph, Beth y Gimel, they 
faid Alpha, Beta, Gama. They alfo innovated the rhythm of thefe 
eaftern elements, that is, they § inverted their form, and altered 

their 

* TWi xset avatn; xpimrxi. Herodot. lib. 5. 

f Afta m fun iMitttzhsncu to pu9fto:i t«f yp»/i*fA*TM». Herod. Sup. 

% Newton's Chfon. p. 13. 

§ Itidera Hterarum modum figuram & fcriptionis feriem novarunt. Weffeling. ad Herodot. 
Sup. Salmas, ad tempi. Herod. Attic p. 58 — 92. 
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their number and arrangement. This was changing the Phoenician 
letters to the Greek enunciation, and giving to each a name and 
peculiar character, as Diodorus Siculus exprefles it. Such feems to 
have been the formation of the flrft Greek alphabet, free from the 
learned and tedious difquifitions of Scaliger, Salmalius and Mont- 
faucon. 

Surviving coins, infcriptions and literary memorials, authen- 
ticate this detail. Pure Phoenician letters are feen on the * coins 
of iEgina, Bceotia and Sicily.. It is true, j" Le Clerc doubts their 
exiftence ; but this is putting fcepticifm in the balance againft the 
credit of refpe&able men and fcholars. Baron Spanheim lived 
five years after Le Clerc published his remarks, and yet took no 
notice of his objedions, though very material. Fortunately the 
matter does not depend on this fingle proof. Plutarch X records 
lingular Barbaric characters, refembling the Egyptian, on the tomb 
of Alcmena in Bceotia, long preceding the Trojan wan The fimi- 
litude of thefe elements to the Egyptian is w T ell conceived, for 
many of the firft fettlers in Greece were from Egypt, particularly 
Cecrops, who being § earlier than Cadmus might have communi- 
cated a knowledge of his alphabet to the Greeks. 

This may be called the Pelafgic epoch of letters ; the Cadmean 
prefents us with a mixture of old Phoenician and new Greek let- 
ters, 

• Spanheim de pneft. & ufu Numifin. Bernard. Orb. erudit. Literat. & alios, 

f Biblioth. Choifie. Tom. xi. p. 50. 

% \tu% tis Ttiroj B«/Cafixoj rut x*l«*rn(vt tpQtftrttns Atyvimttf. De Gen. Socrat. 

j Spagn. de ideis literar. p< 64. Rom. 1788. 
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lers, and the Bouftrophedon manner of writing Tkefe appear in 
the infcriptions found at Eugubium and Perufia in Italy, at Sigeum 
in Alia Minor, on coins and on tripods in the temple of Apollo at 
Thebes, mentioned by Herodotus. From the Ionians the alphabet 
received its laft improvements. This brief hiftory of the Greek 
alphabet was neceffary for the more clearly underftanding the paf- 
fage referred to in Homer. 

As few languages have experienced * greater changes in its 
matter and form than the Greek, fo the alterations in its letters 
have been not lefs remarkable. The old eaftern alphabet, on the 
formation of a new and more convenient one by Cadmus, foon 
went into difufe, and as palaeography was not ftudied became 
utterly unknown. This appears plainly from the doubtful man- 
ner in which both Herodotus and Plutarch fpeak of ancient in- 
fcriptions. From the f laft-named author we learn, that when- 
ever literary remains occurred, it was ufual to apply to the Egyp- 
tian priefts for their explanation, becaufe they had books filled 
with various forts of % characters. Now thefe characters, to be 
ufefully applicable to ancient infcriptions, muft have been § obfolete 
letters, and fuch were the Roman Notes, as defcribed by Cicero 

and 

* Nulla autem fuit lingua quae plures pertulerit mutationes ac ft»Terr»s»<«, noil folum in ter- 
borum itexicmibus per varios diale&os, fed etiam in iplis verbis. Salmaf. de Hellen. p. 403. 

\ Plutarch, fupra citat. 

J B.Cxi«» Tm ira.y~a.iut tmctTovtxTtn; ^af«KT»)fa<. Plut. Sup. And Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 5. 

§ In robore infculptas prifcarum Ikerarum Notas. Cic. de Div. 1. ii. c. 41. Naclus puerilem 
iconculam ejus seneam veterem ferreis ac fere exolefcentibus Uteris infcfiptam. Suet, in Oft. 
c. 7. This fubjecl is folly difcuffed in the Antiquities of Ireland, p. 90. Edit. DubL 1 790, by 
the author of this Diflertation. 
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and Suetonius. From their length and uncouth fhape thefe anti- 
quated letters appeared more like marks than alphabetic elements, 
and hence the Greeks named them c^fiara and (ryueta ; and for the 
fame reafon the Romans, * Notae, and thefe were the gv^ara of 
Homer, and the pcuvixtxa, c^ara Ku^a of Sextus Empiricus. It is 
very f uncertain when Homer lived, but let it be when it may, 
Greek manners and the Greek language were advanced in their 
progrefs to refinement; he, therefore, with ftrid propriety and 
correct attention to the ideas of his age, calls thefe obfolete letters 
not ypctfiftaTot but <rij/*aTa. Nor could Prsetus have ufed any other 
than the latter ; for Sifyphus, grandfather of Bellcrophon, was 
coeval with Cadmus, the former beginning his reign at Argos 
forty-five years after the latter founded Thebes, fo that the hifto- 
rical fad and the reafoning agree perfedly together. 

I have X elfewhere fhewn, that as foon as the power of letters 
was known among rude people, immediately occult qualities were 
afcribed to them by thofe who were ignorant of the art of writing, 
and of this I have alleged fome inftances. The Egyptians had 
their epiftolographic, hieratic and hieroglyphic letters ; the Idcei 
Da&yli, who were § Phoenicians, invented the magic Epheilan 
characters long after the introduction of the new Greek alphabet : 
the Romans fuppofed fome divine and occult quality to be in let- 

Vol. IV. (B) ters, 

* Nota alias fignifkat lignum, ut in pecoribus, tabulis, Uteris, fingulse literae aut bina?. 
Fed. Quxlibet figna feu fcriptalia elementa. Marcellin. 

f Eufeb. prap. Evang. lib. to. 

% Antiquities of Ireland, fup. p. 91. 

J Newton, fup. p. 147. 
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ters, as appears from Cicero and Plautus, and of this kind were 
the Runes among the northerns, all deducible from an eaftern 
origin. The ancients alfo ufed thefe Notes and <njjtt«Ta and <rvjfmx 
for * fecrecy and expedition. I do not think Praetus's letters were 
either flenographic, magical or fteganographic, becaufe his epiftle 
was folded up and fecured, but was written in old obfolete ele- 
ments. 

That the art of writing was unknown to the father of Epic 
poetry is affirmed by Mr. Wood and others, but his 

fupplies a double proof of the contrary. The a&ive verb ypu<pto 
clearly refers to the operation of engraving or tracing letters on 
wood, wax or other fubftance, and the folded tablet evinces no 
novel acquaintance with literary and epiftolary correfpondence. If 
the Batrachomyomachia be Homer's, he tells us he writ in a trian- 
gular tablet on his knees. 

tiv vmvsv $6\toi<tw spot; vrn yxvx$i .OyKot. 

The Greek language, which in his writings is in an highly im- 
proved ftate, muft have f required many years and the lucceilive 
efforts of ingenious men to bring it to his ftandard; Nor can any 

one 



* Ah* <rti*nut. Cic. Epift. ad Att. 1. 13. ep. 32. E^* it f«*foif. Plutarch in Caton. 
np»T<>( vvaaripewc?a.pwii. Laert. in Xenoph. Spanheim. fop. p. 123. 

\ Lingua Grasca eft lingua quae fuit longo Audio & labore fabricata ab ingeniofis homi- 
nibus, quae apud ipfos folum viguit, non vero apud ignarum vulgus & indocile. Spagn. 
fup. p. 192. 
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one conceive that poems of fuch J copioufnefs, correftnefs, and 
abounding in fuch numberlefs beauties and ornaments, ftarted at 
once into exiftence, without a long previous cultivation of the 
poetic art by predeceffors. When Achilles is placed by his father 
Peleus under the care of Phoenix, it was 

At^oc<TKtfj,£vot, raot itolvtix 

that he might learn the arts of eloquence and civil wifdom, or to 
fpeak as well as act The works of Homer, perhaps, do not con- 
tain a paflage more decidedly in favour of the cultivation of let- 
ters and the attention paid to the education of a popular chief 
in thefe remote ages. 



% Ipfa res fatis docet, tarn elaboratum carmen nullo raodo efle potuifle, nifi jam fatis 
multis poetarum ftudiis id effc<flum fuiffet. Heyne. apud. Coram. Nor. Gotting. v. 8. 
?.36. 
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